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After presenting demographic data to demonstrate why immigrant youth are and will 
be important, this article addresses the limited literature on immigrant youth civic en- 
gagement. It also examines the historical literature of immigrant youth in the United 
States, specifically that of the last great wave of immigration approximately 100 years 
ago, along with the literature on contemporary adult immigrant civic engagement. It 
concludes that today’s immigrant youth are Americanizing. Nevertheless, when U.S. 
society and particularly the U.S. state treats immigrant youth as different, the immi- 
grant youth respond with pride by defending their cultural integrity, their right to be 
different. Contemporary immigrant youth also have the opportunity to maintain 
transnational ties with their homeland. In response to these forces and opportunities, 
immigrant youth maintain multiple identities, sometimes identifying with their home- 
land culture at other times with the United States. The unanswered question is what 


difference these multiple ties may make for civic engagement. 


One hundred years ago, America had the highest 
proportion of immigrants it has ever had. Fears were 
rampant that these new residents were not really 
“American,” that they maintained loyalties to their 
homeland, that they would not learn English, that they 
maintained undemocratic attitudes, and that they 
would never assimilate to democratic values. Ameri- 
can politicians and public officials mounted a massive 
Americanization campaign, particularly in the schools, 
that targeted immigrant youth demanding that they 
speak only English, dress like Americans, and learn 
American history and values. 

Now, history appears to be repeating itself. America 
is again infused with large numbers of new immigrants 
and again there is concern that the newcomers are not 
becoming Americanized sufficiently quickly or thor- 
oughly. Should we assume that, just as in the past, 
schools will teach English and American history and 
inculcate patriotism and American democratic values? 
Will immigrant youth feel that they are really “Ameri- 
cans?” Will they socially integrate into U.S. society? 

In this article, we review the sparse literature on the 
civic engagement of contemporary immigrant youth. 
We first present demographic data to demonstrate why 
immigrant youth are and will be important. We then ad- 
dress the limited literature on immigrant youth civic en- 
gagement. To obtain a broader perspective, we follow 
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this with an examination of the historical literature of 
immigrant youth in the United States, specifically that 
of the last great wave of immigration approximately 100 
years ago. We also consider lessons from the literature 
on contemporary adult immigrant civic engagement. 

To define civic engagement, we adopt Flanagan and 
Faaison’s (2001) broad perspective. We address not 
only immigrant youth’s relationships to the state, but 
we also are concerned with their more general relation- 
ship to the broader society, their becoming members of 
a polity. This approach makes the process of civic en- 
gagement overlap considerably with the traditional 
concern in immigration studies of assimilation, how 
immigrants integrate into the new society. Accord- 
ingly, we draw on the most recent literature in immi- 
gration studies that argues that assimilation is not a 
one-way path to a single destination. It is not just how 
the immigrants change, but also how the host society 
receives the immigrants and the options the host soci- 
ety presents to them. Immigrant youth are part of a pro- 
cess in which minorities achieve membership in U.S. 
society not by assimilation, but through the struggle to 
claim rights as citizens (Karst, 1989). Moreover, immi- 
grants are no longer conceived of as assimilating to a 
homogenous mainstream society. Rather, immigrants 
have the options of also becoming part of U.S. ethnic 
groups, such as African Americans or Latinos, or 
maintaining their own ethnic identity and homeland 
traditions. We examine how immigrant youth are at- 
tempting to both retain the right to be culturally differ- 
ent and yet also attain full membership in U.S. society 
and the U.S. polity. 
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Why We Should Care About 
Immigrant Youth 


The United States now has the largest number ever 
of foreign-born people, 28.4 million. While immi- 
grants constitute a smaller percentage of the popula- 
tion than they did at the beginning of the 20th century 
(10.4% today vs. 15% then), immigrants contribute 
more than 30% of the overall national population 
growth (Gerstle & Mollenkopf, 2001). Immigrant 
youth are the fastest growing sector of U.S. child popu- 
lation (Landale & Oropesa, 1995). Roughly one in ev- 
ery five children lives in an immigrant-headed house- 
hold (Suarez-Orozco & Suarez-Orozco, 2001). By the 
end of the 1990s, roughly 3 million foreign-born chil- 
dren (whom we refer to as first-generation immigrant 
youth) and 11 million U.S.-born children of for- 
eign-born parents (referred to as second-generation 
immigrant youth) lived in the United States (Portes & 
Rumbaut, 2001). 

As with the last great wave of immigration 100 years 
ago, current immigrants tend to concentrate in a few cit- 
ies. More than a third of the national total are located in 
the Los Angeles and New York metropolitan areas 
alone, with another fifth of the total in Miami, Houston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Boston combined. In 
places such as New York, Los Angeles, Miami, and San 
Francisco, immigrants and their children constitute 
more than half the total population (Gerstle & 
Mollenkopf, 2001). In Miami, more than 80% of all chil- 
dren come from immigrant households. In New York 
City public schools, approximately 48% of all children 
come from immigrant households (Sudrez-Orozco & 
Suarez-Orozco, 2001). The importance of immigrant 
youth in these immigrant “gateway cities” is obvious, 
but immigrants are also assuming increasing impor- 
tance in small cities throughout the United States. 

During the 1990s, following employment opportu- 
nities, immigrants began to spread beyond the large 
cities to smaller towns and rural areas. The largest 
growth rates for immigration emerged in states such 
as North Carolina and small towns such as Dodge 
City, Kansas, where nearly 40% of all school children 
come from immigrant backgrounds (M. M. 
Suarez-Orozco, 2001). 

One outstanding characteristic distinguishes the cur- 
rent wave of immigrants from the previous wave and 
from the majority of contemporary Americans. The new 
immigrants are overwhelmingly not from Europe. Over 
50% are from Latin America and the Caribbean. Over 
25% are from Asia. They are perceived as “people of 
color,” different from mainstream Americans and for 
many their differences are perceived as unbridgeable 
(Beck, 1996; Brimelow, 1995; Schlesinger, Jr., 1992). 
Others, however, argue that 100 years ago, southern Ital- 
ians, Russian Jews, and other southern and eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants were then perceived as being racially 


distinct, as being fundamentally unassimilable (Foner, 
2000; Gerstle, 2000; King, 2001; Perlman & Waldinger, 
1997). Whereas descendants of these earlier European 
immigrants are now considered mainstream White 
Americans, their ancestors confronted prejudice and 
discrimination comparable to that now facing Latino, 
Black, and Asian immigrants. We do not know if the de- 
scendants of today’s immigrants who are perceived as 
racially different will become part of and perhaps even 
alter the mainstream as did the descendants of eastern 
and southern Europeans who were perceived as racially 
different 100 years ago.! 

The presence of immigrants in such large numbers 
certainly does raise concerns and questions as to how 
they can socially, politically, and, more generally, civi- 
cally incorporate into U.S. society. In a context of 
widespread immigration, what is the meaning of ideas 
like “membership,” loyalty to the polity, or flexible cit- 
izenship? Do immigrants’ foreign, transnational roots 
mean they are less civically engaged in the United 
States? Do they relate to the broader community any 
differently than earlier immigrants or the native-born; 
are they more insular, more family oriented? Or, has 
globalization “pre-acculturated” them to U.S. norms 
and institutions? Does being a person of color make 
any difference in their civic engagement? 

These questions are particularly important for im- 
migrant youth. Whereas most immigrants are adults, 
their immigrant and U.S.-born children are the fastest 
growing component of the U.S. population. How these 
children integrate into U.S. society and the ways that 
they civically engage will greatly determine the nature 
of civil society in the United States over the next few 
decades. Yet, to this point, few researchers have fo- 
cused on immigrant youth and even fewer have exam- 
ined issues of civic engagement for immigrant youth. 
For that reason, we will first look back for a point of 
reference to the last great wave of immigration to the 
United States, to the experiences of immigrant youth 
100 years ago. 


The Civic Engagement of 
Immigrant Youth 


Immigrant youth have not received much research 
attention until recently and there are few studies that 
systematically address immigrant youth’s civic en- 
gagement. A few studies have focused on voting pat- 
terns. In general they find that increased voting is asso- 


According to human biologists, racial differences do not exist 
among human beings. What we call race is not biologically based, 
but socially constructed. Nevertheless, as W. I. Thomas along with F. 
Znaniecki observed, “if men define situations as real they are real in 
their consequences” (Thomas & Znaniecki, 1918, p. 79). 
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ciated with the degree of socialization and 
enculturation in the United States. Children of immi- 
grants, for example, are more politically active than 
immigrants themselves. Kellstedt (1974) showed that 
second-generation immigrants in Buffalo, New York, 
had the highest rates of voting participation. Hill and 
Moreno (1997) also found that second-generation Cu- 
bans and those who have been in the United States lon- 
ger are more likely to be politically active. Lamare 
(1982) noted in his study of Chicano children in El 
Paso, Texas, that third-generation respondents had the 
highest levels of psychological identification and af- 
fect toward the political system. In California, Uhlaner, 
Cain, and Kiewiet (1989) noted that voting among im- 
migrants is influenced by the duration of their stay in 
the United States, as well as by their ability to speak 
English. Cho (1999) suggested that immigrants edu- 
cated abroad are less likely to vote than those educated 
in the United States. 

Other than voting, there are very few studies of 
civic engagement and none that specifically address 
the nonpolitical dimensions of Putnam, such as news- 
paper reading (Putnam, 2000). The closest is 
Bedolla’s (2000) analysis of apparently U.S.-born 
southern California high school Latinos’ response to 
the anti-undocumented immigrant Proposition 187. 
Everyone Bedolla studied was aware of and appar- 
ently had an opinion on Proposition 187. Those who 
were more working class tended to identify most 
strongly with the undocumented, expressed stronger 
opposition to Proposition 187, and females seemed to 
be more inclined to want to do something about it. 
Bedolla, however, did not distinguish between immi- 
grant and U.S.-born Latinos. We cannot assess to 
what degree these Latinos are recent immigrants or 
descended from Mexicans who lived in California 
when the United States conquered the area 150 years 
ago. We cannot tell if being an immigrant is impor- 
tant or indistinguishable from being a native minority. 

Other work on immigrant youth brings into focus 
self-identity and its implications for assimilation and 
ethnic alliances. The findings of adult immigrant incor- 
poration into U.S. society, discussed in a subsequent 
section of this article, indicate that ethnic identity is a 
key intermediary in affecting civic engagement. Adult 
immigrants whom the host society defines as different 
and subjects to discrimination are likely to have their 
civic engagement become some form of ethnic politics. 

The location of most research on immigrant youth 
and of immigrant youth identity development is in 
schools. Various anthropologists and sociologists be- 
gan longitudinal studies of immigrant youth in schools 
with a primary focus on academic achievement and 
ethnic identity (Portes & Rumbaut, 2001; Rumbaut & 
Portes, 2001). Building on the early work of John Ogbu 
on minority education, most of this work only touches 
on civic engagement indirectly, as it finds that immi- 
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grant students are primarily interested in trying to 
“make it” among their peers and in determining how 
they fit into the U.S. hierarchy of ethnicity and race 
(Gibson, 1989; Ogbu, 1978; Olsen, 1997, 2001; 
Stepick & Stepick, 1999, 2000; Stepick, Stepick, Eu- 
gene, Teed, & Labissiere, 2001; C. Suarez-Orozco, 
2001; Sudrez-Orozco & Sudrez-Orozco, 1995, 2001; 
Suarez-Orozco, 1989; M. M. Sudrez-Orozco, 2001; 
Ulichny, 1996).? 

Contrary to the fears of cultural conservatives, all 
immigrant youth, regardless of generation, American- 
ize in many ways extraordinarily quickly. All immi- 
grant youth exhibit an overwhelming preference for 
English (Portes & Rumbaut, 2001). They also quickly 
adopt many aspects of “American” culture such as 
dress, musical and entertainment tastes, and food pref- 
erences (Konczal, 1999, 2001; Waters, 1994, 1999). 

Yet, as immigrant youth mature, they increasingly 
identify at least part of themselves with their home 
country and decreasingly see themselves as simply 
American. Numerous researchers have found that vir- 
tually no immigrant youth identify simply as Ameri- 
can. They are likely to adopt a compound identity la- 
bel, for example, Mexican American, or even simply 
the homeland national identity (Bedolla, 2000; 
Konczal, 2001; Portes & Rumbaut, 2001; Stepick et 
al., 2001; Waters, 1999). 

This alienation from an unhyphenated “American” 
identity emerges in response to immigrant youths’ con- 
frontations with prejudice and discrimination. In Mi- 
ami, for example, many immigrant youth who showed 
no particular ethnic consciousness suddenly felt 
strongly Cuban or Latino in the wake of the Elian Gon- 
zalez affair in which the U.S. government forcibly took 
a 6-year-old boy from his relatives in Miami to return 
him to his father in Cuba (Stepick, Grenier, Castro, & 
Dunn, 2002). Latinos in California experienced a simi- 
lar emergence in ethnic consciousness in response to 


2Central to much of the theory on immigrant youth education is the 
role of immigrant generation. First-generation immigrants are gener- 
ally depicted as having a greater appreciation for the benefits of the 
United States, such as free education and job opportunities, but more 
likely to maintain an identity oriented toward their national origin. The 
second generation, that is, those born in the United States to for- 
eign-born parents, tends to know U.S. culture better, but not appreciate 
its advantages as much. Their identity is also more likely to be oriented 
toward the United States (Ogbu, 1991; Suarez-Orozco, 1987). The 
one-and-a-half generation, that is, those born abroad but raised pri- 
marily in the United States, are usually depicted as both appreciating 
the advantages of being in the United States and knowing American 
culture well enough to exploit it. The empirical research, however, is 
very mixed in its findings. McLoyd and Steinberg (1998) found sup- 
port for the relation between immigrant generation and academic suc- 
cess. Others, however, found that length of time in the United States 
may mean that immigrant youth are less likely to appreciate opportu- 
nities, but they develop language skills that allow them to perform 
better (Cahan, Davis, & Staub, 2001; Kao & Tienda, 1995; Vernez, 
Abrahamse, Quigley, Rand Institute on Education & Training, & Pro- 
gram for Research on Immigration Policy [U.S.], 1996). 
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Proposition 187 that sought to deny benefits to undocu- 
mented immigrants (Bedolla, 2000; Portes & 
Rumbaut, 2001; Ramakrishnan & Espenshade, 2001). 
Similarly, the immigrant youth whom Bedolla (2000) 
studied in California were not interested in mainstream 
politics because they perceived politics to be about 
“them” (Americans) trying to hurt “us” (Latinos). 

The alienation from mainstream America and de- 
velopment of an ethnic consciousness has produced the 
concept of segmented assimilation. Segmented assimi- 
lation asserts that, in response to prejudice and dis- 
crimination, some contemporary immigrant youth are 
assimilating not to mainstream America but to particu- 
lar ethnic or racial segments (Portes & Zhou, 1993; 
Zhou, 1997). For example, Black immigrants, espe- 
cially those who live in the inner city and are poor are 
likely to “become” African Americans (Kasinitz, Bat- 
tle, & Myares, 2001; Labissiere, 1995; Waters, 1994, 
1999; Woldemikael, 1989). 

Yet, immigrant youth also recognize that African 
Americans encounter prejudice and discrimination 
from the broader society. If given the choice, at least 
some immigrant youth choose not to identify with Af- 
rican Americans. Bailey (2001), for example, found 
that Dominicans who are “Black” by U.S. standards re- 
ject being “Black” and adopt an “Hispanic” identity.3 
Haitians in Miami do not speak Spanish and thus can- 
not adopt a “Hispanic” identity. Nevertheless, they re- 
main ambivalent about African Americans. In the face 
of racial prejudice and discrimination, they feel soli- 
darity with African Americans. At other times, how- 
ever, many Haitians distance themselves from African 
Americans, even expressing the same negative stereo- 
types of African Americans as lazy and unwilling to 
work that most White Americans now publicly abjure 
(Stepick, 1998; Stepick et al., 2002). 

Even when immigrant youth do not adopt an Ameri- 
canized panethnic identity label, for example, Black or 
Latino/Hispanic, they are likely to retain some identifi- 
cation with their home country. The most likely identi- 
fication label immigrant youth adopt is a compound 
national country American label, such as Mexican 
American or Haitian American. 

Depictions of immigrant youth moving away from 
an American identity toward more national origin ones 
as they get older, however, are too simplistic. Immigrant 
youth do tend to adopt more nationalistic and less Amer- 


3Most Nicaraguans in Miami are not Black by U.S. standards and 
do not need to distance themselves from African Americans. Never- 
theless, they are tagged as “‘indios,” that is, Indians, and accordingly 
encounter prejudice. As a result, many Nicaraguan youth in Miami 
adopt the label of “Hispanic” (Konczal, 2001). Similarly, Mexicans 
and Central Americans in California are likely to become Latino or 
adopt a hyphenated label, such as Mexican American or Guatemalan 
American (Portes & Rumbaut, 2001). Incidentally, at the street level, 
“Hispanic” is commonly used on the east coast, whereas “Latino” is 
the preferred term on the west coast. 


ican ethnic identity labels as they mature. At the same 
time, however, their cultural behavior is increasingly 
Americanized (Stepick et al., 2001). Immigrant youth 
do dress and act more American, although it may be 
more African American or Mexican American for some 
individuals in poor, inner cities (Zhou, 1997). Neverthe- 
less, the continuing discrimination they confront gradu- 
ally awakens the recognition that they are not identical 
to either mainstream Americans or ethnic minority 
Americans. They remain at least partly immigrant, 
though certainly different from the kind of immigrants 
their parents are. Hence, the adoption of hyphenated 
identity labels begins to feel more comfortable as they 
move through adolescence. As immigrant youth mature 
in the United States, their identity suffers and sustains 
powerful transformations. Their identities shift on mul- 
tiple levels simultaneously. They both become more 
American in most of their cultural preferences and ex- 
pressions while they also learn to recognize and appreci- 
ate their home country roots. Many immigrant youth 
seek to distance themselves from the mainstream or mi- 
nority Americans, who discriminate against immi- 
grants. In some contexts, such as at school or among 
peers, they may adopt and appear to be thoroughly 
American. Yet, at other times, they may express an im- 
migrant identity. 

In contrast to 100 years ago, schools now celebrate 
diversity. They often have special days or weeks to 
honor the cultures of the immigrants’ homelands. Dur- 
ing those times, immigrant youth, who the previous 
week may have appeared to be thoroughly American, 
may wear t-shirts sporting their homeland flag and 
phrases of cultural pride as they attend an assembly 
that features homeland culture, usually dance and mu- 
sic. Similarly, among family they may speak their na- 
tive language, eat the food, and listen to the music from 
their home country. They are both assimilated Ameri- 
cans and unassimilated immigrants. 

One of the ways, we think, that immigrant youth are 
becoming more Americanized is with respect to civic 
engagement. As was the case 100 years ago, schools 
are the most important forces encouraging assimilation 
for immigrant youth. Outside the family, schools are 
the most intensive, prolonged, and programmatically 
continuous social institution for adolescents, almost all 
of whom spend 6 to 7 hr a day, 9 months a year in 
schools. Schools not only provide formal learning, but 
for many adolescents what they encounter during the 
school day structures their peer relations, leisure activ- 
ities, and extracurricular learning (National Commis- 
sion on Children, 1991). 

Compared to the schools in immigrants’ home- 
lands, U.S. schools foster civic engagement. Extra- 
curricular activities are organized and encouraged. 
Sports frequently and successfully incorporate new 
immigrants (Greenfield, 1997; Stepick, 1998; Stepick 
et al., 2002). Many high schools in the United States, 
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including public high schools in Miami-Dade County, 
where we have done our work, have adopted a com- 
munity service requirement for high school gradua- 
tion (Kleiner & Chapman, 2000). Our preliminary re- 
search in this area indicates that most students 
understand the value of community service. They, 
however, respond to the requirement differentially. 
While they may have enjoyed whatever community 
service project they did and feel that it made a differ- 
ence in peoples’ lives, many, perhaps even most, re- 
sent the “forced volunteerism” of the requirement. 
We do not know if the resentment at being forced to 
“volunteer” their community service will deter fur- 
ther civic engagement or the generally positive expe- 
riences students have will encourage them to be en- 
gaged even when they are not forced to do it. At a 
minimum, they have learned that part of being 
“American” is to value engaging in some form of 
“voluntary” community service. 

Although not specifically focused on civic engage- 
ment, research on immigrant youth indicates that they 
frequently have intense family commitments. Family 
commitments are comparatively high for all immi- 
grants. Among Latinos, researchers have found that 
youth often feel indebted to their parents, who have 
sacrificed much to bring the family to the United 
States, and many immigrant children must work to 
help support the family (Orellana, 2001; Portes & 
Rumbaut, 2001; Valenzuela & Dornbusch, 1994). This 
commitment to family could potentially conflict with a 
broader civic engagement as family may consume 
most of one’s time outside of work and school and it 
may also define the boundaries of some immigrant 
youth’s “civic” life. 

Immigrant youth involvement in church reveals that 
at least some immigrant youth view their “civic” life as 
extending beyond the family. While not all immigrants 
are involved in church or religion, the trend is for immi- 
grants to be more involved than native-born Americans. 
Haitians in Miami (Stepick, 1998; Stepick et al., 2001), 
Vietnamese in New Orleans (Zhou & Bankston, 1998), 
and Korean Presbyterians nationwide (Hurh & Kim, 
1990; Kim & Kim, 2001), for example, have extraordi- 
narily high rates of church attendance. While overall 
rates of church involvement are apparently not as high 
for most other groups as for Haitians, Vietnamese, or 
Korean Presbyterians, it appears likely that immigrant 
youth have higher rates of church involvement than na- 
tive-born American youth. Many churches serving im- 
migrants also have extensive transnational ties back to 
the congregants’ homelands (Levitt, 2001). Church in- 
volvement, therefore, may encourage civic engage- 
ment. It remains unknown to what extent that encour- 
agement turns youths’ attention toward the immigrant’s 
home country rather than the United States. For some 
immigrant youth, church involvement may be no more 
than following their parents’ footsteps into Sunday ser- 
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vices, but for others church involvement provides social 
support through youth groups and broader involvement 
in church projects. Research on immigrant youth, 
church, and civic engagement is virtually nonexistent. 
The Pew Charitable Trusts have recently funded a num- 
ber of projects on new immigrants and religion, some of 
which focus on new immigrants, religion, and civic en- 
gagement, and one of which specifically addresses im- 
migrant youth, religion, and civic engagement.* 

There also appears to be some gender differences in 
civic engagement among immigrant youth. Bedolla 
(2000) found females to be more concerned with “com- 
munity” and more likely to engage in civic activities. In 
our own work, females also are more likely to participate 
in organizations beyond school and family. However, 
these studies are very limited. Bedolla only examined a 
small group of students in two Los Angeles area high 
schools, and our own conclusions are based on very pre- 
liminary analysis (Stepick & Stepick, 1999). 

In short, immigrant youth are adopting complex 
identities in response to the discrimination they con- 
front, the racial and ethnic categories that exist in the 
United States, and America’s relatively new and some- 
what ambivalent respect for cultural diversity. The 
schools remain the primary locus of Americanization 
and specifically of civic engagement. Students struggle 
to create identities and behaviors that are both American 
and somehow respectful of their cultural roots. While 
we know something of the struggles they endure, we 
know little about the impact on civic engagement. 


Americanization of the 
Last Great Immigrant Wave 


In many ways, the contemporary anti-immigrant 
backlash is reminiscent of the early 20th-century 
American nativist response against the last great immi- 
grant wave (Feagin, 1997; Higham, 1988). Concern 
about immigrants and their capacity to become respon- 
sible citizens peaked in the first quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury with coercive Americanization campaigns that 
were most effective on immigrant youth. Schools 
strongly imposed a harsh uniformity on the children of 
strange-speaking and strangely costumed newcomers 
(Tyack, 1974, 2001). Teachers and administrators 
forced immigrant youth to speak only English while at 
school. They demeaned, or at best ignored, what they 
considered the inferior cultural traditions of the immi- 
grants (Foner, 2000, 2001). The schools undoubtedly 
succeeded in rapidly “Americanizing” immigrant 
youth, at the same time that they convinced the youth 


4See http://www.newimmigrant.org. The projects in New York 
City and Houston address civic engagement and the one in Miami, 
which we direct, specifically addresses immigrant youth. 
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that expression of foreign cultural traits, including 
those of the youths’ parents, was shameful and inferior 
(Brumberg, 1986).° 

The efforts produced not only “Americans,” but 
also Americans of a seemingly uniform standard (see, 
especially, Carlson, 1975; McClymer, 1982). By em- 
phasizing the importance of becoming “American,” 
the schools and other institutions, such as the settle- 
ment houses, symbolically delegitimized any immi- 
grant or ethnic collective identity. Immigrant youth 
should and implicitly could only be American. Nu- 
merous politicians and commentators expressed par- 
ticular alarm at the formation of ethnic ghettos, which 
they referred to as “foreign colonies.” Native-born 
Americans warned immigrants against adopting 
group identities as opposed to adopting American in- 
dividualism (Olneck, 1989).° 

In short, the last great wave of immigration to the 
United States 100 years ago produced a nativist Ameri- 
can backlash that enforced American cultural homoge- 
neity and demeaned the maintenance of cultural differ- 
ences. While immigrant adults probably did not 
Americanize as thoroughly or quickly as is commonly 
believed, immigrant youth unequivocally and rapidly 
Americanized. Immigrant youth came to identify both 
with the nation of the United States and its individual- 
ism. Foreign identities, behaviors, institutions, and 
community identities were embraced by youth as anti- 
thetical to being American. 

Contemporary immigrants also face a nativist back- 
lash, but the context and thus the outcomes are differ- 
ent. Largely because of the Civil Rights Movement, the 
United States is more open to racial diversity than ever 
(Gleason, 2001). Rather than demanding uniform 
Americanization, many important institutions, notably 
schools, encourage retention and celebration of cul- 
tural difference. Immigrants are expected to become 
American, but not necessarily at the cost of demeaning 
and abandoning their home country culture. This new 
form of Americanization is most readily seen among 
adult immigrants. 


Civic Engagement of 
New Immigrant Adults 


Adult immigrant civic engagement assumes many 
forms. Some adult immigrants seek to maintain strong 
ties to their home country and establish relatively weak 
civic engagement in the United States. Others become 


5While the schools succeeded in their mission, other institutions 
had less impact. English language and literacy classes for adults, for 
example, had only marginal success (Olneck, 1989). 

At the same time, the Americanization movement privileged 
public institutions while diminishing private ones. School texts never 
discussed homeland associations nor parochial schools. Churches 
were mentioned, but only their secular functions. 


U.S. citizens and become active participants in elec- 
toral politics. Others may simply engage civically with 
“regular” Americans, native-born U.S. citizens who 
are immigrants’ co-workers, neighbors, parents of their 
children’s friends, or fellow church congregants. 

Loyalty is a central concern of immigrant civic en- 
gagement for both the immigrants themselves and their 
new host society. Nation states traditionally assume 
and demand a singular loyalty (Verdery, 1994) and im- 
migrants frequently assume that if they become U.S. 
citizens they must abandon their homeland citizenship. 
Do immigrants assume a loyalty to their adopted 
homeland, or do they maintain inherently conflicting 
ties to their country of origin? 

Many immigrants do indeed retain ties to their 
homeland. Transnational ties have always existed for 
immigrants (Morawska, 2001). In fact a surprisingly 
high proportion of immigrants 100 years ago returned 
to their homeland or traveled back and forth. For every 
100 immigrants entering the United States, 36 returned 
home, apparently permanently (Jones-Correa, 1998a). 

Yet, inthe contemporary world, the United States and 
the nations from which it receives immigrants are far 
more integrated. By the end of the 20th century, trans- 
portation and communication improvements had in- 
creased the density, multiplicity, and importance of 
transnational connections (Foner, 2001). An entire 
genre of immigration literature has emerged that fo- 
cuses on immigrants’ abilities to live significant por- 
tions of their lives across national borders (Basch, 
Glick-Schiller, & Blanc-Szanton, 1994; Glick-Schiller, 
Basch, & Blanc-Szanton, 1992; Guarnizo, 2001; 
Guarnizo & Smith, 1998; Laguerre, 1998; Mahler, 
1995, 1998, 1999; Massey, Goldring, & Durand, 1994; 
Morawska, 2001). 

Countries that have many immigrants in the 
United States frequently try to take advantage of 
transnational ties by extending the geographic limits 
of the state, by creating a “deterritorialized state.” Im- 
migrants’ home countries extend their claims across 
the boundaries of other states to include its citizens 
who may live physically dispersed, but who “remain 
socially, politically, culturally, and often economi- 
cally part of the nation-state of their ancestors” 
(Basch et al., 1994, p. 48). Many nations now offer 
dual citizenship (Castles & Davidson, 2000). By 
2000, 17 of the top 20 sending countries to the United 
States allowed some form of dual citizenship (Foner, 
2001; Renshon, 2000).’ Jones-Correa (1998a) discov- 


7According to U.S. law, immigrants can assume U.S. citizenship 
without giving up their other citizenship(s). The United States oath 
of citizenship does state that one “renounce and abjure absolutely 
and entirely all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, poten- 
tate, state, and sovereignty of whom or which the petitioner was be- 
fore a subject or citizen.” Nevertheless, U.S. law permits dual citi- 
zenship as long as the individual does not explicitly and voluntarily 
renounce U.S. citizenship (Aleinikoff, 2001). 
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ered that Latino adult immigrant men were especially 
active in New York City in lobbying their home coun- 
tries for dual citizenship and then playing an active 
role in Dominican Republic and Colombia elections. 
Mexicans in Los Angeles and Haitians in both Miami 
and New York have not been able to vote in their 
homeland elections, but they have emerged as critical 
political actors in their home country politics 
(Guarnizo, 2001). 

Some analysts, however, go beyond the deterritorialized 
state to argue that individuals’ identities are increasingly 
characterized by fluid, multiple attachments that stretch 
across frontiers in a “single field of social relations” (Basch 
et al., 1994, p. 5). A new formulation of citizenship has 
emerged, a postnational or transnational citizenship based in 
an international human rights regime (Jacobson, 1996; 
Soysal, 1994, pp. 1, 165-166). These analysts assert that na- 
tional citizenship is declining in importance as individual 
rights disassociated from the state assume greater conse- 
quence (Basch et al., 1994, p. 237). 

Because many immigrants are afraid to jeopardize 
their immigration status,’ immigrant adults often try to 
keep a low profile. As a result, some observers charac- 
terize immigrants as passive and apathetic (Hoskin, 
1989). Yet, many immigrants are actively civically en- 
gaged in the United States. Although many more immi- 
grants begin the process of becoming a citizen than com- 
plete it (Jones-Correa, 1998a), in general, the longer an 
immigrant is in the United States, the more likely he or 
she will naturalize. At the end of the 20th century, the 
naturalization rates were higher for several major new 
immigrant groups than they were for eastern and south- 
ern Europeans of 100 years ago (Foner, 2001).? More 
significantly, the 1990s witnessed a dramatic surge in 
citizenship applications among Latin Americans, 
Caribbeans, and others that was provoked primarily by 
immigrants’ defensive response to the anti-immigrant 
movement embodied in California’s Proposition 187 
and the 1996 Welfare Reform legislation (DeSipio, 
2001; Ramakrishnan & Espenshade, 2001). 

It is difficult to determine the political behavior of 
those immigrants who do become citizens as most 
datasets do not distinguish native-born from for- 
eign-born minorities (Bedolla, 2000). The few datasets 
that do distinguish between the native and foreign-born 


8Those most concerned with jeopardizing their immigration sta- 
tus, of course, are undocumented immigrants (Chavez, 1992). Less 
than 2% of the total U.S. population and less than 25% of the immi- 
grant population are undocumented. Many families, however, are 
mixed consisting of both legal immigrants and undocumented immi- 
grants making or spreading desire for caution and a low profile in the 
larger population. 

°Latin Americans and Caribbeans, the largest source of today’s 
immigrants, do have comparatively low naturalization rates (Liang, 
1994; Portes & Mozo, 1985; Yang, 1994). The highest rates are for 
East Asians and the lowest rates are for European immigrants (see 
http://www.ins. gov/graphics/aboutins/statistics/299 htm). 
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indicate that, once naturalized, immigrants tend to 
have high voter registration rates, but still vote less 
than native White Americans (Barkan, 1983; de la 
Garza, DeSipio, Garcia, Garcia, & Falcén, 1992).!° 

At least some immigrants do participate extensively 
in political activities. Cubans in Miami hold the major- 
ity of elective offices in both the City of Miami and Mi- 
ami-Dade County (Moreno, 1996; Moreno & Warren, 
1992, 1999; Stepick et al., 2002; Stepick & Stepick, 
2001). Asians in Monterey Park, California, success- 
fully fought against anti-immigrant, English-Only pol- 
iticians (Fong, 1994; Horton, 1995). In New York City, 
immigrants, especially women, have fought for repre- 
sentation on the school board, city council, and U.S. 
House of Representatives (Jones-Correa, 1998a). In 
New York City and other areas, immigrants have also 
participated extensively in political struggles over 
working conditions (W. V. Flores, 1997; Lamphere, 
1992), housing (Conquergood, 1992; Hagan, 1994), 
and church integration (Goode & Schneider, 1994). 

Partially because of immigrants’ continued identifi- 
cation with their homeland and the negative stereo- 
types immigrants frequently have of native minorities 
(Stepick, 1998; Stepick et al., 2002; Waters, 1999), 
tension often exists between native minorities and im- 
migrants. Within the mexicano!! community in Los 
Angeles, tension between immigrants and native-born 
Mexican Americans or Chicanos has existed for de- 
cades (Garcia, 1997; Gutierrez, 1995). In Miami, ten- 
sion commonly emerges between Black immigrants 
and African Americans (Bowie & Stepick, 1998; 
Stepick, 1998; Stepick et al., 2002). Tension can also 
emerge between generations within the same immi- 
grant group. In the wake of the 1992 Los Angeles riots, 
first-generation Korean immigrants who had been the 
public voice of the Korean community were pushed 
aside by second-generation Korean immigrants who 
had greater experience and ability to relate to Los An- 
geles’ non-Korean community (Park, 1999). 

On the other hand, when both immigrants and na- 
tive minorities are the targets of prejudice and discrim- 
ination, they are likely to form co-ethnic or cross mi- 
nority alliances. Immigrant and native Latinos in 
California have coalesced in struggles at the work- 
place, to protect access to health care, and to resist Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service raids (Flores & 
Benmayor, 1997). In a parallel alliance, Haitians and 
African Americans express solidarity in response to 


10These studies also indicate that, generally, the children of im- 
migrants are more politically active than immigrants themselves 
(Cho, 1999; Hill & Moreno, 1996; Jesuit, Nirchi, de Haymes, & 
Sanchez, 2000; Jones-Correa, 1998a, 1998b; Junn, 1999; Kellstedt, 
1974; Lamare, 1982; Uhlaner et al., 1989). 

'lLatino scholars and activists often prefer the Spanish-language 
term mexicano (which is not capitalized) to refer to both Mexican 
immigrants and U.S.-born people of Mexican descent. 
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racist immigration policies that favor White Cubans 
over Black Haitians (Stepick, 1992, 1998). 

There is a body of literature produced by Latino 
scholars that emphasizes the commonalities between 
immigrants and native Latinos by arguing that all La- 
tinos in the United States share a culture and are en- 
gaged in civic struggles to define and express that 
culture and community. These scholars maintain that 
both immigrant and native-born Latinos strive to 
achieve full enfranchisement and that they search for 
well-being, dignity, and respect in their ordinary ev- 
eryday lives. They argue that minorities achieve 
membership in U.S. society not by assimilation, but 
through the struggle to claim rights as citizens (Karst, 
1989). For most Americans, the word culture implies 
difference. In this sense “full citizenship and cultural 
visibility appear to be inversely related. When one in- 
creases, the other decreases. Full citizens lack cul- 
ture, and those most culturally endowed lack full citi- 
zenship” (Rosaldo, 1989, p. 198). Many of the 
struggles, then, of Latinos revolve around efforts to 
be enfranchised without having to surrender their cul- 
tural differences. The prime mover is mainstream so- 
ciety’s refusal to grant full citizenship, to respect the 
rights of those who are culturally different. These 
struggles range from overcoming resistance from 
public officials for permits for ethnic parades in 
mixed neighborhoods (Jones-Correa, 1998a) and pub- 
licly presenting nativity plays (R. R. Flores, 1997) to 
permitting health clinics to treat both native-born and 
undocumented immigrants, striking in food process- 
ing canneries for higher wages and independent un- 
ions (W. V. Flores, 1997), and convincing local au- 
thorities not to cooperate with Immigration and 
Naturalization Service raids of workplaces (W. V. 
Flores, 1997). 

Cultural citizenship for these authors is a broad 
range of activities over everyday life through which 
Latinos and other groups claim space in society, define 
their communities, and claim rights. It involves the 
right to retain difference and to be racially different 
while also attaining membership, equal rights, and re- 
spect in society. It also involves self-definition, affir- 
mation, and empowerment (Rosaldo & Flores, 1997). 
These researchers have concentrated on adult immi- 
grants, but immigrant youth also confront prejudice 
and discrimination and respond by attempting to con- 
struct an identity that is culturally distinct yet part of 
American society. 

What difference does parental immigrant civic en- 
gagement make for immigrant youth? Are immigrant 
youth subject to the same forces as their parents? Will 
they maintain the same transnational interests as their 
fathers? Will they seek and exercise dual citizenship? 
Will they focus on the more local issues of their moth- 
ers? Will the children of undocumented immigrants be 
less likely to become civically engaged? Will those 


who are most economically successful, such as Chi- 
nese in Monterey Park and Cubans in Miami, be the 
only ones most engaged in the political arena? 


What We Do and Don’t Know 


As the fastest growing component of the U.S. popu- 
lation, immigrant youth will play an important role in 
determining the social and cultural shape of America. 
Little research has focused on their civic engagement, 
but we can draw lessons from the historical experi- 
ences of earlier immigrant youth and contemporary 
adult immigrants, along with the small literature on 
contemporary immigrant youth. 

The forced uniform Americanization of 100 years 
ago is not happening with contemporary immigrant 
youth. Yet, today’s immigrant youth are Americaniz- 
ing, probably as quickly or even more quickly than 
their predecessors. They rapidly learn English, how to 
dress, how to walk, what music to listen to, what televi- 
sion and movies to watch. But they are not American- 
izing in a singular fashion. They are becoming African 
Americans, Hispanic Americans, or retaining some 
part of their national identity as hyphenated, that is, 
ethnic Americans. In a globalized, transnational world, 
they have many more opportunities to retain ties to 
their native homelands than their predecessors of 100 
years ago. Nevertheless, we know that the most impor- 
tant factor in promoting an ethnic or national ori- 
gin-hyphenated identity is youths’ reaction to preju- 
dice and discrimination. When U.S. society, and 
particularly the U.S. state, treats immigrant youth as 
different, the immigrant (and native minority) youth 
respond with pride by defending their cultural integ- 
rity, their right to be different. 

In at least two areas, some contemporary immigrant 
youth are becoming civically engaged. Many high 
schools have community service requirements that ap- 
parently have contradictory responses. The immigrant 
youth resent being forced to volunteer, but many never- 
theless report positive experiences. Some immigrant 
youth are also highly involved in church activities. 

This short list of immigrant youth civic engagement 
raises more questions than it answers. For these youth, 
what is the meaning of ideas like “membership,” loy- 
alty to the polity, or flexible citizenship? Does the pres- 
ence of foreign, transnational roots mean immigrant 
youth are less civically engaged in the United States? 
Do immigrant youth relate to the broader community 
any differently from earlier immigrants or the na- 
tive-born, are they more insular, more family oriented? 
Will there be a gender division as there appears to be 
among their parents, with males more focused on the 
homeland while females are more civically involved 
on the local level? 
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Our research and that of others reveals that it is mis- 
leading to think of immigrants adopting exclusively ei- 
ther a homeland national identity or an assimilated 
American identity. Immigrant youth maintain multiple 
identities that they deploy situationally. Yet, we do not 
know what these multiple identities mean for civic en- 
gagement. Does being a “person of color” make any 
difference in their civic engagement? Will continued 
prejudice and discrimination alienate immigrant youth 
from civic engagement or will it spur them on to de- 
mand rights that other Americans enjoy? Will the civic 
engagement learned in U.S. schools establish a pattern 
of U.S. involvement, perhaps not only in sports but 
maybe in voluntary activities or politics? 

What role will churches play? Does church involve- 
ment primarily or even solely promote civic engage- 
ment with other churchgoers or exclusively on the ba- 
sis of shared religious convictions? Will they focus 
primarily on spiritual concerns or will immigrant 
youth learn lessons of participation and concern that 
will prompt them to engage beyond their congrega- 
tion? Will church involvement focus back toward the 
transnational ties established by their parents to 
churches in the homeland or will it reach out to others 
in the United States? 

We do not yet know much about the attitudes toward 
or experiences of civic engagement for immigrant 
youth, but we do know that responses to discrimination 
will play acritical role and that immigrant youth’s com- 
plex identities will probably promote multiple forms of 
engagement. The challenge to researchers remains to 
begin the search for answers to these questions. 
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